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PAINTINGS versus DECAY. 


|b ge-wad never reposes, and therefore never ceases ; but 

the way in which this remorseless power is usually 
combatted, is by replacement. An object decays and perishes 
and it is replaced by another, similar in appearance. Our 
very bodies decay daily, but the wasted tissues are rapidly 
and constantly restored by food. This mode, however, is 
wholly inapplicable to paintings. In them the unreposing 
and encroaching inroads of decay must be checked or pre- 
vented, by rendering almost imperishable the materials to 
which the immortal inspirations of the painter’s mind are 
committed, and the pigments in which he works. The 
ancient painters certainly knew less about chemistry than 
our modern painters might acquire were they as studious of 
its application as their predecessors were of what they knew. 
In the future productions of living artists, must begin the 
counterplot against the encroachments of decay. 

In every age there is a proneness to exalt the past and to 
undervalue, nay, even to calumniate the present time. Thus 
Mr. Drew in his paper recently read before the Archzo- 
logical Association, says that “Quantity and not quality— 
expediency and not principle—are the prevailing character- 
istics of the present age.” 

We do not take quite that uncharitable view, but rather 
believe that the modern artists were forgetful of the necessity 
of preparing their own canvasses and panels, because, being 
surrounded by every apparent convenience, they grew less 
sceptical of the fitness of the materials in which they worked 
than the ancient artists were obliged to be, as the latter were 
not environed by manufacturers of materials for them. In 
olden times the division of labour was undeveloped; and 
although, for many ordinary purposes of life, this division is 
beneficial, yet in this particular instance it has proved bane- 
ful, and will be fatal to this great branch of art, unless some 
means be immediately discovered to arrest the rapid en- 
croachments of decay. 

That law of political economy by which there is a fall of 
prices when competitors increase, will always continue to 
exist, so that artists who are desirous of descending to 
posterity must become chemists, as far as the preparation 
of pigments and media are concerned. In this view of the 
matter the proposal to found a Chemical Professorship in 
connection with the Royal Academy is a happy thought, 
and should be completely carried out. If the artist-chemists 
and.chemist-artists can discover means to arrest the imper- 
ceptible canker of decay in the pictures that are now fading, 
cracking, and yawning towards destruction, well and good, 
if not it is quite reason enough for the establishment of a 
Professorship of Chemistry, that all our future artists shall 
have the opportunity of so preparing the materials for pro- 
ducing their works that the pictures they give us sliall not 
be swept away as the refuse of fame, but shall continue to 
delight, like those of the ancient masters. 


Mr. Drew has rendered great service to artists in ana- 
lysing and investigating the panels and canvasses of old 
pictures, and his remarks are worthy of their most attentive 
study. A picture gallery in a purer atmosphere than that 
of London is suggested by him, in his pointing out the 
damage done to paintings suspended in, and exposed to, 
our city atmosphere contaminated by gas. This practical 
hint deserves attention, but it must be remembered, however, 
that the metropolis is the most convenient place for the ex- 
hibition of pictures, and that, therefore, a clear and vacant 
spot within the vicinity of trees, to absorb the carbonic acid 
of the air, is the only mitigation which the case admits. 

We may add, that as to the vice of the present age in 
possessing a “‘rage for cheap pictures” that is natural, as all 
things tend to cheapness, and we should think that an 
increased knowledge of chemistry by artists generally, would 
not enhance the price of their more enduririg productions. 
Every journal and magazine abounds with vituperations of 
the age for preferring “‘expediency to principle,’ and it 
would be a shame if the age—artists included—did not 
profit by the sermons. 








JOTTINGS ON THE RUDSTON MONO- 
LITH IN YORKSHIRE. 


I* the village churchyard at Rudston, about five miles from 

Bridlington, and six from Driffield, in the East Riding 
of Yorkshire, is a huge monolith, or standing stone, about 
four yards from the north-east corner of the sacred edifice. 
Reared ages ago for some definite purpose, perhaps to mark 
the resting place of some mighty British warrior, whose very 
existence has been forgotten, it now alone serves to connect, 
as it were, the present with the past, and to excite the curi- 
osity of the antiquary. 

The special feature of this Rudston monolith is its very 
great height. Hinderwell, in his ‘‘ History and Antiquities 
of Scarborough,” second edition, page 227, asserts this to be 
29 feet, and the same has been copied again and again by 
the authors of guide books and other works. More recently, 
in Knox’s ‘‘ Description of Eastern Yorkshire,” it is said to 
be 25 feet 9 inches above the surface. This work was pub- 
lished in 1855, and Hinderwell’s in 1811, giving an interval 
of forty-four years, It would therefore seem as if the level 
of the churchyard had become raised during that period, a 
not improbable occurrence, and, if I am correctly informed, 
the present height above ground is about 24 feet, showing 
a still further increase. On the other hand, it is but right 
to mention that “some years ago, the weather having 
made considerable inroads on the upper part of the stone it 
was covered with lead,” * and it is possible that these “ in- 
roads ” may have something to do with the decrease in height 
of the monolith—granting, of course, that the measurements 
given above were correct at the dates stated and were really 
measured and not estimated heights. 

To form an idea of the length of this monolith, the part 
buried in the ground must not be overlooked. There is not 
the slightest doubt that it penetrates at least 12 feet, if not 
more, intothe earth, so that the whole length of the Rudston 
is not far short of 40 feet. A writer in the “ Archzologia,” 





* Allen's “ York,” II. p 326. 
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in 1776, states that its depth under ground equals its height 
above, but this requires some further confirmation. 

The otl.cr dimensions of Rudstone are, breadth, § feet 
10 inches, and thickness, about 2 feet 3 inches. It tapers 
towards the top, as is frequently, if not usually, the case 
with monoliths of this kind. 

The stone forming the Rudstone does not geologically 
belong to the locality, so that it must have been brought on 
purpose to its present site. Itisa sort or millstone grit, 
similar, but of a finer quality, to the well known stones at 
Boroughbridge, also in Yorkshire. Stone of this kind 
“might easily be obtained on the Northern Moorlands,” 
says Phillips, ‘about Cloughton beyond Scarborough, to 
which ancient British settlement a road led from Rudston, 
by Burton, Fleming, and Staxton.”’ This would form a 
distance of about twenty miles. The oft-repeated statement 
that the Rudstone is “ forty miles wide of any quarries,” ¢ of 
the same sort of stone must, therefore, be reduced by one half. 

Iam not aware that this monolith has been mentioned 
by any of our very early topographers. Probably the first 
is Bishop Gibson, who speaks of it in his ‘‘ Additions to 
Camden’s Britannia.” He says: *‘ More inward to the 
land is Rudston, where, in the churchyard, is a kind of 
pyramidical stone of great height; whether the name of the 
town may not have some relation to it can be known only 
from the private history of the place; but, if the stone bear 
any resemblance to a cross, rod in Saxon, doth imply so 
much,’ It is evident from the Bishop’s mode of expression 
in the last clause, that he had never seen the monolith, or he 
would have known whether it resembled a cross or not ; but 
a rude, unshapen pillar cannot be called a cross. Moreover, 
careful inspection in recent times has failed to discover any 
trace of zzcised marks on this stone. ¢ 

I now proceed to notice a curious statement in Thomp- 
son’s ** Welton and its Neighbourhood.’’ ‘This was first 
brought to my notice in a letter on the Rudston, printed in 
the Bridlington Free Press (October 7, 1871), and written 
by my friend Mr. Thomas Waller, now residing at Bridling- 
ton Quay. Thompson says—‘‘ An ancient Saga, still 
preserved at Copenhagen, states that a Viking called Rudd 
died in England, and was buried on the Yorkshire Wolds ; 
and that afterwards his Bauta Stone was sent over from 
Denmark, and erected at his place of sepulture, which ever 
afterwards was called Rudston, having before borne another 
name.” 

Now, without some direct reference to the Saga in ques- 
tion, and fuller information as to the “ Viking called Rudd” 
than that given above, it is difficult to believe such a tale 
as Mr. Thompson has recorded; more especially, the very 
improbable fact that the Rudston was sent over from Den- 
mark into this country. Not that these memorial pillars 
were unknown to the Danes, for bauta stones are com- 
mon in Denmark, and other northern countries, usually 
averaging from g to 20 feet in length. (See example 
figured in Worsaae’s Primeval Antiquities of Denmark, p. 
109.) But it appears to me that the story is merely an 
amplification of the hypothetical remarks of a writer in 
Archeologia in 1776, who says—‘“‘1 make no doubt but the 
village took its name from this monument, being otherwise 
written Rudstan and Ruddestan in the same sense. I 
interpret it as the stone of Rud, Rud being a very common 
name ; and do suppose that before the erection of that stone, 
and consequently the interment of the great man, the place 
was called by some othername. Many places have changed 
their names and there is no impropriety in supposing the 
church to be founded about the same time as the monument 
and perhaps by the very person to whom the pyramid belongs. 
But this is all conjecture.” This last remark is certainly 


very characteristic of the whole extract. Gough (Camden 
iii. p. 78) very properly calls it “a far-fetched etymology,” 
and I shall now show from the records that the prefix Rud 
was unknown until the middle of the thirteenth century. 

In the Yorkshire section of the ‘‘ Domesday Book,” the 
name appears three times, and in each instance thus— 
Rodestan.* Following chronologically, I next find in the 
*“ Calendar of Inquisitions post mortem, Rodestayne.” This 
is in 1265. About that time the word seems to have been 
first corrupted, for in the following year, Ruddestayne 
appears in the “‘Calendar of Charter Rolls.” In 1275, how- 
ever, in the “‘ Hundred Roll” of Edw. I., the old form 
again is used, Rodestan. After this, the prefix is invariably 
spelt rudd or rud. It may interest some of my readers to 
glance through the following list of the different spellings 
after 1275, all taken from the “ Calendar of Inquisitions 
post mortem,” except 5 Edw. III. (1330), which is from the 
** Calendar of Charter Rolls.” 


26 Edw.I. (1297) ... ... Rudestone 
Io Edw. II. (1316) ... .. Rudlestane 
17 Edw. II. (1323)... «- Ruddestan 
1 Edw. III. (1326) ... «- Ruddeston 
5 Edw. III. (1330) ... Rudston 
11 Edw. III. (1336) ... Ruddestan 
26 Edw. IIT. (1351) ... ... Ruddestan 
2 Rich. I. (1378) ... «. Ruddestane 
12 Rich. II. (1388) ... eo Rudston 
10 Hen. VI. (1431) ... «. Rudestane 


Other variations may also be cited. In a list of the 
revenues of St. Mary’s Abbey, at York, the forms Rudstan 
and Rudstane appear, as well as Ruddestan as above. 
Also in ‘the articles of agreement betwixt the abbot and 
convent of St. Mary and the mayor and commonalty of the 
city of York,” made in 1353, there is an allusion to ‘the 
church of Rudstayne ;” and in another charter of the same 
abbey the name is spelt Rudestan (Drake's ‘‘ Eboracum ”’). 

It is thus quite apparent that the form rode was corrupted 
after the thirteenth century into rud or rudd, but that before 
1266 neither of these latter prefixes was in use. The Viking 
Saga may therefore, I think, with good reason be dismissed 
from any further consideration, as the fact therein related, if 
true, must have occurred at least prior to the Norman 
Conquest. 

A few words in conclusion on the probable meaning of the 
word Rodestan, I take it to be either from A. S. rode,a 
cross,* and staen, a stone, or from A. S, vad, a road,f 
and stane, a stone. Thus, Rodestan would mean either 
the cross-stone, i.e. the stone indicating the locality where 
two roads crossed each other; or the road-stone, likewise 
alluding to its proximity to some highway. It will be 
easily understood how exactly the position of the Rudston 
supports either of these derivations. Roman roads intersect 
close by, and the monolith is in the south-east angle of this 
cross-way. One of these roads leads from Flamborough on 
the east to Malton on the west, and the other from Beverley 
on the south to Reighton on the north. Another Roman 
road from York joins this last a little south of the cross-way. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the Saxons seeing this 
huge monolith near these roads gave it the name of Rodestan, 
which has since been changed into the present form— 
Rudston. 

Such then are a few jottings on this remarkable ménhir, 
or memorial pillar, of which it has been truly said, ‘* no 
description can give an adequate idea of its magnitude and 
effect combined with the adjacent scenery.” 

E. H. W. DUNKIN, 

Kidbrooke Park Road, Blackheath, 

November 11, 1871. 





* “Rivers, &c., of Yorkshire,”’ p. 106. 

+“ Drake’s Eboracum,”’ p. 27. 

+“ Lately a friend examined it [the Rudston] for me, but could find 
no traces of cups or rings, nor of any tool markings upon its surface.” 
Simpson’s Archaic Sculpturings, p. 41. 














* I may here observe that in Sheanhan’s and Whellan’s “ York” 
II., p. 488, the Domesday spelling is incorrectly given as Rodstane. 
“* Rode is the common A.S. for crux, in the A.S. version of the 

New Testament.”—(“ Richardson’s Dictionary.’’) 
+ Riccardson observes that road was “ also anciently written rode.” 
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(The Editor will be glad to receive Correspondence on Archao- 
logical matters, and tnformation of discoveries of antiquities, ac- 
companied with drawings of objects, when of sufficient interest, for 
tllustration.] 





THE NEWBOROUGH STONE. 
To the Editor of ‘THE ANTIQUARY.” 


S1r,—I now think it pretty evident that the term cromlech, 
in the old work to which I referred, was used, strictly 
speaking, in an incorrect sense as regards the stone at New- 
borough, The existence of different readings of the inscrip- 
tion is very pardonable, for in 1775 rubbings were not so 
easily and expeditiously made as now, even if the method 
was then thought of, and hence the letters had to be 
decyphered from the stone itself, sometimes a _ tedious 
proceeding liable to many errors. Moreover, the upper part 
of the inscription is rather illegible. 

In a paper by the Rev. H. Longueville Jones, entitled 
“Mona Mediiva,” in the Archeologia Cambrensis, Vol I. 
pp- 428-9, the Newborough stone is thus described— 

“On the south eastern side of the road from Newborough 

to Llangaffs, and on the farm of Brondeg, stands a stone 
forming the eastern part of what was once a gateway into a 
field. It bears an inscription, of which the following is a 
copy reduced from a rubbing. [It is not necessary to 
reprint the inscription again, but I may add that there are 
other letters in the second line besides the I, but they are 
rather obscure and cannot well be represented by printer’s 
type. 
4? ‘Anis inscription has exercised the ingenuity of Welsh 
antiquaries from Rowlands downwards. The upper portion 
can hardly be decyphered satisfactorily, but the lower is 
legible enough, and from the form of the letters it may be 
considered as anterior to the ninth century. The stone is 
six feet high, composed of the chloritic schist of the country, 
and full of longitudinal slits arising from the cleavage or 
stratification, which tend to make the letters still less legible 
than they might otherwise be. It is much to be wished 
that the owner of the property would take proper steps for 
having this venerable relic of antiquity safely preserved.” 
[The italics above are mine.] 

As to Doniert’s stone in the parish of St. Cleer, Corn- 
wall, I will now merely observe that it never was a cromlech, 
neither is it in the churchyard, as stated by Haddan and 
Stubbs, Vol I. p. 699, but three-quarters of a mile from the 
church, near Redgate, in a close called Pennant. At a future 
time I may have something more to say about this Cornish 
stone. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
E,. H. W. DUNKIN. 

November 11, 1871, 





THREATFNED DESTRUCTION OF DORSET- 
SHIRE ANTIQUITIES. 
To the Editor of ** THE ANTIQUARY.” 

S1R,—Permit me to draw the attention of the public, and 
especially of those interested in the antiquities of Dorset, to 
the wanton destruction of one of its earliest historical sites ; 
apparently for the purpose of levelling the inequalities of all 
that remains of what Hutchins, in his History of Dorset, 
describes as ‘¢ apalace built by the Norman or Saxon kings 
when they came here to hunt (in the great forest of Gilting- 
ham). It stood half a mile east of the church, on a level 
ground, encompassed by a moat, now dry, in some places 
9 feet deep and 20 broad. There are traces of a rampart 
that appears to have been 30 feet thick, but it is now little 
higher than the area it encloses. This area, in which the 
house stood, is 320 feet long and 240 broad. The founda- 








tions are still to be seen, though not a stone is left. It was 
built in one corner of the area, about 20 feet from the ram- 
part, in the form of the letter L. The length of the body 
of the letter is 180 feet by 80, the foot of the letter is 48 by 
40. The area of the house contained 16,800 square feet, 
and the whole enclosure is 3 roods and a half, or three 
quarters and half a quarter of an acre. King Henry I. 
seems to have passed some time here, for his charter to the 
Cathedral of Lincoln, of the Manor of Biggleswall, A.D. 1132, 
is dated here, 2 Henry II, Richard de Raddon, Sheriff of 
Somerset and Dorset, returned in his account to the Exche- 
_ the ig eee of 30s. 5d. for the livery of the keeper of 
the king’s houses in Giltingham, and acknowledges his 
receipt of 17/. 6s. 3d. from the manor of the same place.” 

It seems to have been repaired or re-built by King John, 
pony at the expense of the county. This king was often 

ere (see his Itinerary in Archzologiz, Vol. XXII.) in 
order ‘to enjoy the sports of the chase, and there is a pay- 
ment in the pipe roll of his sixth year, for the expenses of 
the king hunting at Giltingham, and for a feast to the poor 
at the king’s first entrance into Giltingham, and for neces- 
sary expenses made by Ralph the park-keeper and _ his 
associates with the king’s hawks, horses, and his pages 
(gavrionibas), 71. 3s. 6d.;” in the next year Hugh de 
Neville accounted to the exchequer ‘for the livery of the 
warden of the king’s houses at Giltingham 30s. $d., and for 
the king’s venison carried from Harpete (Haspath Lane ?) 
to Giltingham, 2s. 6d.” ‘. 

“Tn the 34th Hen. III. much work was done at the royal 
palace here, concerning which the following writ was tested 
at Giltingham, July 30 of that year. The King to the 
Sheriff of Dorset,—We order you to finish the chapel of our 
Manor of Giltingham in the form in which it is begun, 
and make a chimney in our chambers, there, under the 
chapel; to wit, on the side towards our chamber, and make 
a certain window with a column in the middle beside that 
window, towards the east, and on the other side, in the angle 
of that chamber, make a privy chamber, and in the aforesaid 
chapel above let there be made six windows, with columns 
in the middle; and also lengthen our queen’s chamber by 
fifteen couples, and remove the old gable of the same cham- 
ber, and beyond these fifteen couples let there be made a 
chapel of nine couples, for the use of the same queen, and in 
the said lengthened part of the same chamber make a chim- 
ney towards the court, and at the head of our hall there, 
towards the east, and let there be made a chamber of 40 feet 
long and 22 feet wide, transversely, towards the north, with 
a chimney and privy chamber,” 

The records (Lileanto rolls, Hen. III.) give many other 
particulars too lengthy for our purpose. Still there are 
some which may be mentioned in brief—viz.—in the 37th 
year of the same reign ‘‘the bailiff of Giltingham was com- 
manded to make a ditch round the whole of the king’s court 
at Giltingham, and to enclose it with a wall the height of a 
man, which is to be built of small stone and common mor- 
tar (cimento) ; to make a bridge leading towards the gate- 
way—to whitewash and illuminate the whole chamber, and 
to roof the entire hall ;—--to wainscote and illuminate, or 
paint (illuminari), the king’s chapel and chamber, and to 
put windows on every side of the king’s chapel and chamber, 
and to cause to be painted on the windows the images, to 
wit, of the blessed Mary, St. Edward the King and Confes- 
sor, and St, Eustace; to make benches and forms in the 
same chapel, to complete the queen's chapel with an altar 
in honour of St. Edward King and Martyr, and St. Edward 
King and Confessor, with glass windows on every side, in 
the same chapel, in which are to be painted the figures of 
St. Edward, King and Martyr, and St. Edward, King 
and Confessor, and to wainscote and illuminate the same 
chapel. to finish the new kitchen with a round open- 
ing [cum rotunda vacuacione]; to wainscote, whitewash, 
and illuminate the chamber of Edward, the king’s son.—— 
to build a chamber for the use of the chaplains, under the 
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same roof with the almshouse, and a house for the porter, 
over the gateway: and to place a great table in the king’s 
chamber.” The above are some of the particulars con- 
nected with the site, now being destroyed, and I hope the 
attention of those interested in all that relates to the ancient 
history of Dorset, may be drawn to the wanton destruction 
that is now being carried on, and that means may at once 
be taken to put a stop to the destruction of one of its his- 
toric remains, 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
VIGIL. 
November 13, 1871. 


ANCIENT LONDON. 
To the Editor of “THE ANTIQUARY.” 


“ And such as be historiographers, 
Trust not too much, in every tatlyng tong 
Nor blynded be, by partialitic.” Geo. Gascoigne. 


S1r.—The subject under the above title which appeared 
in the columns of the ANTIQUARY * a short time since from 
my pen, is of such a well-known controvertible character 
that a reiteration of the same is scarcely necessary except by 
way of a rejoinder to the injudicious and hasty animadversion 
which shone in your last issue, from no less a writer than 
Mr. “ John Jeremiah,” by whom I am dubbed “ an Anti- 
quary who imagines the information to be found in the 
* Chron. of Kings of Brit.’ on ‘ Ancient London,’ worthy 
of (my) serious attention.” It may not be amiss en passant 
just to raise again from the brink of oblivion a relic, which 
has been so long branded as a mere myth imposed upon the 
British public by one Geoffrey of Monmouth, a monk of the 
Benedictine order, who translated his worthless (?) history 
from the Welsh into Latin in the twelfth century. But 
without staying to particularize all the minutie@ contained in 
the fables of ‘ Nennius,’’ I sincerely beg of my bookish 
preceptor just to learn again, and read carefully my little 
article (in question supra), he will then probably see at once 
that I have not attempted to establish the theory of Brutus, 
even as a matter of my own private opinion. Had it been 
so I should not have been far behind the writers on ancient 
Rome whose aim was mainly to glorify their city by deriving 
its foundation from the gods and demi-gods mentioned in 
the Trojan progeny. I left the subject entirely open: the 
words adopted by me were—“ We are told (see ‘Chron. of 
Kings of Brit.,’ p. 30)”” &c. Notwithstanding, I do imagine 
the matter worthy of my serious attention, simply because so 
many modern copyists (with the aid of scissors and paste) 
have endeavoured to annihilate the idea (i toto) of a “ Pre- 
historic Historic London” + without assigning any well- 
grounded reason for so doing. It is not enough barely to 
note that ‘* The Trojan fable has been discarded years ago.” 
The writer is well aware of the conjectural nature of 
the legend. What school-boy is there that has not been 
instructed in the general belief that London was the Civitas 
Trinovantum of Czsar (see Commentaries)? As to the 
notion of having “ conveyed” the article ‘as new” it is 
quite preposterous and much opposed to my general rule. 
Who would think of discovering anything ew in the Chron- 
icle (that has been pored over by numberless authors) to 
which I alluded [ante] ie. ‘The Chronicles of the Kings 
of Britain by the Rev. Peter Roberts, A.M., 1811,” p. 30, 
in which he further states that ‘‘ Brutus also and his own 
followers having chosen a situation on the magnificent river 
the Thames, built a city to which he gave the name of New 
Troy ; a name which it preserved to the time of Ludd ap Beli 
ap Mynogan. For Ludd, during his reign fortified the city 
strongly with walls, and towers, and called it after his own 





* No. 13, p. 156. 
+ The article on this subject, in our last issue, by “A. H.” exhibits 
a fruitful and generous mind, worthy of reconsideration, 


name Caer Ludd; though his name was warmly opposed 
by Ninian, who wished the ancient name to be retained. 
Here Brutus solemnised his marriage with Inogen, and after 
a peaeeable reign of twenty-four years he died and was 
buried honourably in the city he had founded.” 

This of course is set down by most writers as fabulous, 
attributable to the murky brain of the author of “ Historia 
Britonum,.” Notwithstanding the work has had great effect 
upon European literature, from the first of its appearance to 
the present day, this, and other writing relating to Arthur, 
gained Geoffrey the cognomen of ‘“ Galfridus Arturus.” 
It is very evident also that Gira/dus Cambrensis, who was 
not at all partial to the above author, mentions this tradition 
of Brutus almost ‘‘ word for word,” which sufficiently proves 
that Geoffrey of Monmouth was not the inventor of it. 
(See ‘Chron. Kings of Brit.,” ante.) The famous Roman 
historian Livy has looked upon such probabilities in a clearer 
and more generous light (than your erudite correspondent 
has mine), i.e. ‘‘ Antiquity is pardonable, and hath an 
especial privilege by interlacing divine matters with human, 
to make the firm foundation of cities more honourable, more 
sacred, and, as it were, of greater majesty.” Although pre- 
ceding writers have rejected the account of this island as 
given by Geoffrey of Monmouth, before the invasion of Julius 
Cesar, as fictitious, without being able to substitute any 
satisfactory information to supply its place, it is certainly 
the work of every honest historian to lay before the public 
whatever transactions are upon record, whether confirmed 
by atithentic evidence, or left doubtful, by the appearance of 
fable, leaving the reader to form his own opinion (See “‘ Ash- 
burton’s Hist. Eng.”). In looking over the works (not 
prescribed by your correspondent) of reliable authority, such 
as Maitland’s well-known ‘“ History of London,” Stow’s 
and Grafton’s ‘‘Chronicles,” I find that Geoffrey's tale is 
largely — but hesitatingly, by the former two, but in 
a more definite manner by the latter, in Vol. I., p. 23. In 
fact, apart from a few works of the early writers, see infra, 
antiquity has told us nothing comparatively of the first 
founder of the city of London. Noorthouck (‘‘ Hist. Lond.,” 
p. 2) follows in the van, remarking that ‘the present name 
London, by which the metropolis of England has been long 
distinguished, is variously derived by the ingenuity of anti- 
quarians. Thus, it has been deduced from Caer Lud, or 
Luds-town; from Luna, another name for Diana; from 
Lindus, a city of Rhodes ; from Lud-gus, a Celtic ns 
from Llan Dyn, the temple of Diana; from Lundain, or 
Laudain, the Thames-bank-town; from the British word 
Llhwn, a wood, and Dinas, a town, the compound of which 
implies a town or harbour for ships.” I would also refer 
your correspondent to the ‘ Six Old Eng. Chronicles,” by 
J. A. Giles, p. 108, for an account of Brutus and New Troy, 
in which the compiler has noted that ‘this is the city now 
called London, and it is evident that the writer wishes it to be 
supposed that the modern name is derived from the ancient 
(Lud), as if it were Ludton or Luddon, The first notice of 
London found in authentic history, occurs in Tacitus 
‘‘ Annal,” lib, xiv. c. 33; the second notice in Ptolemy, 
A.D. 120, lib. i., 15. The strain is taken up by John de 
Warin, in a collection of the ‘Chronicles and Ancient 
Histories of Gt. Brit. and Ireland,” Lond., by Forestel, 
trans. by W. Hardy, F.S.A. (from Albina to A.D, 688), 
Vol. I., pp. 62—102, and onward.—* The city of London 
had borne the name of Tr:...vs1.t, but then they named it 
CaerLud. . . . . Afterwards some foreigners who did 
not understand the language, called it Lodin, and there it 
came over Angles and Saxons, who again corrupted this 
name, and calleii. London.” Fora picturesque description 
of London anterior to Cesar, see p. 62, ante. 

Mr. L. S. Haydon’s work, edited in 1858 (Longmans), 
gives the same interpretations, see Eulogium Historiarum, 
or, Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Vol. Il., pp. 8, 149, Pierre de Langtoft (Vol. I., p. 23, 
Wright 1868), notes that~— 
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“* Brutus departed as one who was very joyful, 
To order his land, his pasture, and his fields ; 
The lake of the Thames is not forgotten ; 
He has soon built on its banks a noble city, 
Which was first called the New Troy, 
And the name afterwards changed Trinovant. 
When King Lud reigned, of whom you will hear subsequently, 
He provided that the town should be well walled ; * 
Caused turret and towers to be made, and built a gate, 
It was the first, and is called Ludgate, 
From Lud the city is called London; now hear of Brutus.” 


Matthew of Westminster has taken up the subject in a 
similar manner, see his Chronicles, vol. I., pp. 58, 102. It 
would be tedious both to the writer and to the reader to 
mark only a minimum of the writings of such men as the 
learned Somner, Dr, Gale, Salman, Seldon, Lewis, the 
Welsh historian, and others who favour in some measure the 
account given by Geoffrey of Monmouth, respecting the 
etymology and history of the locale now under consideration. 
By way of conclusion, I would just observe that the works 
introduced to my notice, for proof of what I have long given 
credence to, together with the immortal lines in "Horace’s 
Epistle to the Pisos (Englished thus), might be digested 
with considerable profit by your worthy correspondent :— 


“ Be not your opening fierce, in accents bold, 
Like the rude ballad-monger’s chant of old; 
The fall of Priam, the great Trojan king! 
Of the right noble Trojan war I sing! 
Where ends this boaster, who with voice of thunder, 
Wakes expectation all agape with wonder? 
The mountain’s labour! hush’d are all the spheres! 
And, ob ridiculous! a mouse appears.” 


W. WINTERS. 
Waltham Abbey, November 13, 1871. 








SOCIETIES’ MEETINGS. 





[Secretaries of Archaeological and Antiquarian Societies through- 
out the Kingdom will confer a favour by forwarding to the Editor of 
this Fournal all Notices and Reports of Meetings, and also their 
Periodical Publications.) 





SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHAZOLOGY. 


THE first meeting of the second session of this Society was 
held on the 7th inst. Dr. S. Birch, President, in the chair. 
The following new members were proposed for election by 
the Council. 

Rev, Baril Henry Cooper, M.A., Charles Harrison, Esq., 
jun., R. Hamilton Lang. Esq., Consul at Cyprus, Frederick 
Lawrence, Esq., Miss Mary Radley, Edwin Ranson, Esq., 
F.R.G.S., Rev. Archibald Weir, D.C.L. 

Dr. Richard Cull, F.S.A., read a paper contributed by 
Henry Fox Talbot, Esq., D.C.L., F.R-S., etc., “On the 
Religious Beliefs of the Assyrians.” It included a translation 
from an interesting terra-cotta tablet, one clause of which 
the writer interpreted as follows, ‘‘ (it must be premised the 
whole inscription is a prayer on behalf of the king.) And 
after the gifts of the present days, in the feasts of the land of 
the silver sky, the refulgent courts, the abode of blessed- 
ness, and in the light of the happy fields, may he dwell a 
life, eternal, holy, in the presence of the gods who inhabit 
Assyria.” The remainder of the paper was exegetical. 

R. Hamilton Lang, Esq., H.B.M. Consul at Cyprus, 
read a paper “On the discovery of some Cypriote Inscrip- 
tions.” After stating that the credit was due to the Duc 
de Luynes of having proved the existence of a Cypriote 
alphabet, he described the bi-lingual inscription in Pheeni- 
cien and Cypriote, which he first discovered during the ex- 
cavation of a temple at Idalion. The alphabet which had 
been compiled by the Duc de Luynes consisted of 80 letters, 
but Mr. Lang felt justified in reducing that number to 51, 





* Who can disprove this assertion ? 


and exhibited an alphabet which he believed to contain all 
the Cypriote characters of which we are at present certain, 
In proceeding, he dwelt at some length upon an apparent 
resemblance between the Cypriote and Lycian alphabets, and 
stated that they were both derived from the same source, 
The Lyciens having, however, engrafted upon the ancient 
forms a great many Grecian letters, while in Cyprus the 
character was preserved in its original fulness and power. 
Mr. Daniel Sharpe had endeavoured to prove that the 
Lycien alphabet was of Indo- Germanic origin, and so also 
might be the Cyprian. 
Mr. Lang alluded to the attempt which had been made, 
both by De Luynes and Von Roth, to read the Cypriote 
writing, especially as regarded a word which both gentlemen 
agreed in rendering “ Salamis,” and which they considered 
to be the key to the Cypriote characters. 
Mr. Lang, on the contrary, gave his reasons for dissenting 
from this reading, upon the testimony of Conis, and showed 
why he thought that the word should be read as “king.” 
The evidence of the bi-lingual inscription before referred to, 
was dwelt upon in confirmation of this reading. A resem- 
blance was further pointed out between the word translated 
“king” by Mr, Sharpe in Lycien, and that proposed to be 
read in the same way in Cypriote, and a reading was sug- 
gested for the whole of the first line in the Cypriote part of 
the bi-lingual inscription. Many other points of interest 
connected with this alphabet were also detailed, and Mr. 
Lang concluded by observing that in it we have a child 
long lost both to the sight and knowledge of the world, and 
he felt convinced that more extended research would prove 
that the pedigree of the foundling was of more than usual 
philological interest and importance. 
Mr. G, Smith then read a paper “On the Decipherment 
of the Cypriote Inscriptions,” in which, after alluding to the 
antiquities discovered by General Cesnola and Mr. Lang, 
particularly the bi-lingual inscription already mentioned, he 
went on to detail the discovery of the values of 18 Cypriote 
signs from that inscription alone. He further related the 
discovery of the sounds of 20 other signs, by comparison of 
various texts, together with the reading of the names, “ Ida- 
lium,” “Citium,” ‘‘ Evagoras,” and many others, His 
conclusions were that the Cypriote language belonged to 
the Aryan groups, and was written with about 54 syllabic 
signs. Diagrams showing case-endings of nouns, proper 
names, and part of the bi-lingual inscription, illustrated the 
aper. 

A collection of electrotypes of the Cypriote coins referred 
to in the foregoing papers, was exhibited by Mr. Ready, of 
the British Museum. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour, little discussion took 
place, but the Chairman announced that all the papers read 
would be immediately printed by the Society. 





ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 


On Friday, November 3, a meeting of the members was 
held, when Professor Westmacott was in the chair. 

In his prefatory remarks in reference to the opening of the 
new session, the Chairman spoke of the great loss which the 
Institute had sustained by the decease of the Earl Dunraven. 
Passing on to refer to the Annual Meeting, the Chairman 
spoke of the Congress at Cardiff as one of the most success- 
ful gatherings of the Institute. 

Some notes by Mr. Albert Way, on a sculptured figure 
lately found in Easton Church, Hampshire, were read by the 
Secretary. The sculpture is a small figure, in alabaster, 
representing St. John the Baptist, It is a work of the fif- 
teenth century. in which the attributes of the Saint are not 
shown quite in accordance with ordinary renderings. It had 
been found in the earth a few inches below the floor of the 
church, and had sustained some injury at the time of its dis- 
covery. 
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The Chairman commented on the beauty of some portions 
of the work, which he thought might be the production of 
a travelling Italian artist. Remarks were also made by the 
Rev. G. Chester and Mr. Waller. 

A letter (translation) was read from Vincent Juan y Arnat, 
of Yecla, in Spain, describing some antiquities lately found 
there, of which a photograph was sent, with an offer to dis- 
pose of them. They were spoken of as Phoenician, and some 
were probably Roman. ; 

The Rev. G, Chester read “ Notes on the Ancient Chris- 
tian Churches of Mus’rel Ateyah, and its Neighbourhood, 
near Cairo.” 

The Chairman, in expressing thanks for the memoir, made 
some remarks upon the style of art shown in the Coptic 
churches, 

An “ Account of a Block of Tin dredged up in Falmouth 
Harbour, and now in the Truro Museum, by Major-Gen. 
Sir H. James, R.E.,” was then read. This object was 
thought by the writer to present evidence of the earliest 
known method of conducting the ancient tin-trade of this 
country, its form being specially suitable for stowing in the 
bottom of a boat, and of being carried across country b 
packhorses, The writer also argued that the “ Iktis,” of 
Diodorus was more probably St. Michael’s Mount than the 
Isle of Wight. 

Sir E. Smirke assented to the first portion of Sir H. 
James’s argument, but not to the latter, against which he 
stated several objections, and suggested its further consider- 
ation. 

The Rev. R. Kirwan sent an “incense cup” and other 
relics, lately found in British barrows, in Devon. 

Mr. Patterson sent a photograph of a monumental slab in 
co. Donegal, with a figure of an Irish warrior, and ornament 
of rich design. 

Sir Jervoise Clarke Jervoise exhibited a bronze celt in 
perfect condition, a terra-cotta block in the shape of a heart, 
and a MS. lately found in Forfarshire. 

The R. W. Iago sent a representation of a carved chest, 
found in the parish of Cardynham, Cornwall, together with 
some notes of comment upon the objects represented upon 
it. 

Mr. Gheogegan exhibited a block of wood, with incised 
Ch.nese characters and figures, a seal found on the coast 
in 1co. Donegal, and the sword of a French émigré officer, 
in scribed “ Vangeons le Pere—Sauvons la Mere—Courron- 
nons le Fils.” 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


A MEETING was held on Monday, November 6, when Sir 
J. Lubbock, Bart., President, was in the chair. 

The Rev. J. M’Cann, D.D., J. S. Phené, J. B. Lee, B.A., 
Capt. D. Hopkins, E. A. Conwell, LL.D., E. F. Brockman, 
J. W. Breeks, the Rev. A. C. Bell, M.A., F. M. Rickard, 
P. N. Mookergee, and General M. Reed, were elected 
Members; Mr. N. Allport, was elected a Corresponding 
Member for Tasmania. 

Mr. J. W. Flower read a paper ‘ On the Relative Ages 
of the Flint and Stone Implement Periods in England.” 
In this paper, which was illustrated by the exhibition of a 
series of flint implements of various kinds, the author pro- 
posed to show that having regard to recent discoveries, the 
arrangements hitherto adopted of regarding the pre-historic 
Stone Period in England as divisible into the Palzolithic and 
Neolithic was inadequate ; and that as well on geological as 
on palzontological and archeological grounds, the Drift 
Period was separable by a vast interval from that of the 
bone-caves, as the Cave Period was separable from the 
Tumulus or Barrow Period. The author adduced various 
reasons for believing that the implements were made and the 
drift gravel was thrown down long before this island was 
severed from the Continent, and that thus, before that 





event, both countries were inhabited. He also contended 
that the implements could not have been transported (if 
transported at all by fluviatile action) to the places in which 
they are found by any rivers flowing in the same channel 
and draining the same areas as now; and he also expressed 
doubts whether the gravels were transported by their action, 
and also whether the makers of the implements were con- 
temporary with the mammalia with whose remains they were 
associated,—the gravel and the fossils having been evidently 
carried from considerable distances, whereas the implements 
were made on the spot from stones taken from the gravel. 
The author then pointed out that the works of art found in 
the caves, as well as the animal remains, differed in many 
important particulars from those found in the drift, and that 
those of the Tumulus Period differed entirely from those in 
the caves; that, in truth, the Cave Fauna had then quite 
disappeared, and had been preceded by one entirely different, 
including most of our domestic animals; and that for effect- 
ing such a change, an interval of long duration must be 
allowed. He also showed that the use of bronze was 
common to both what were known as the Palzolithic and 
Neolithic Periods, and could not be regarded therefore, as it 
usually has been, as distinct from and posterior to both; 
and in conclusion, he suggested that the Drift Period might 
properly be termed Palzolithic; that of the Caves as 
Archaic; that of the Tumuli as Pre-historic; while that of 
the Polished Stones might still be known as Neolithic, 

Mr. A. L. Lewis contributed some “Notes on the Archaic 
Structures of the Isle of Man.”’ 

Mr. Wake submitted a Report of the Anthropological 
Department of the British Association at Edinburgh. 





OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL AND HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY. 
THE second evening meeting of this Society (which was 
considered the “‘ Annual Meeting”) was held, by the per- 
mission of the Curator, in the Ashmolean Museum, on 
Wednesday, November the 15th, when the election of the 
— of the Society, proposed at the last meeting, took 
place. 

The following papers were also read :— 

‘‘Some Remarks upon the Scheme proposed to the 
Government for the Registration of all Historical Monu- 
ments throughout England,” by Mr. J. H. Parker, M.A., 
C.B., F.S.A. 

“On the Architecture of Bicester, Middleton Stoney, and 
Chesterton Churches (visited by the Society last Term),’”’ 
by Mr. E, G. Bruton. 

The following Papers have been promised to the Com- 
meet, and will probably be read in the course of the next 

erm :— 

*« An account of the most important Archzological Dis- 
coveries during the past year, with especial reference to the 
immediate district round Oxford,” by Mr. J. P. Earwaker, 
Merton College. 

‘*An account of the Northumbrian Monument at Bew- 
castle, Cumberland, and the neighbouring Antiquities,” by 
Mr. W. Nanson, Trinity College. 

‘On some Saxon Boundaries in the neighbourhood of 
Oxford, with especial reference to the meaning and origin of 
the names of places,” by Mr. James Parker. 

** Notes on the Saxon Ui.ich at Bradford, in Wiltshire,” 
by Mr. J. T. Irvine. 

“A Few Historical Notes upon the Rise and Progress of 
Engraving in Europe,” by the Rev. J. S. Treacher, M.A, 





THE LIVERPOOL NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 
A MEETING of this Society was held on Tuesday evening, 
the 7thinst., when a paper, entitled “A Retrospect of the 
Silver Coinage of the Germans,” by Mr. Israel, was, in the 
absence of the author, read by the Honorary Secretary. 
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IMPERIAL BYZANTINE CROSS, 


THIS unique cross, of which an illustration is 
given, is carved from a single piece of purest 
rock crystal, mounted in pure gold and set 
with rubies. The entire body of the crystal 
is cut out, and is fitted with separate cells, 
filled with relics highly adored by the Greek 
Church. The work on the gold is very similar 
in style to Early Etruscan or Merovingian. 
The centre of the crystal is engraved on one 
side with the head of our Saviour, and on the 
reverse the sacred name ICXC. The size of 
the cross is 4} in. by 3}in. 

This valuable and interesting relic, accord- 
ing to tradition, belonged to several of the 
Byzantine emperors, and was afterwards pre- 
sented to Vladimir, grand Duke of Kief, It 
afterwards became the property of the kings 
of Poland, and is mentioned in the treasury 
of Cracow. During the last civil war and 
destruction of the kingdom of Poland, this 
ancient cross, with other valuable treasures, 
was brought from that country, and at pre- 
sent belongs to Count Albert Potocki, the 
well-known antiquarian, through whose kind 
permission we are enabled to present a draw- 
ing of this rare and artistic relic, 











DISCOVERY OF A LAKE DWELLING IN 
WIGTOWNSHIRE. 


THE foundations of a crannoge, or lake dwelling, have been 
discovered by Mr. Charles Dalrymple, Kinellar Lodge, 
Aberdeenshire, on a small circular island at the south end 
of the Black Loch, Castle Kennedy, Wigtownshire. On 
removing the surface soil a circle of stones was discovered, 
the diameter of which was between soft. and 6oft. On 
digging deeper through the stratum of forced earth and 
stones, 3 ft. thick, what appeared to be a different and older 
layer of soil was reached, Among this black earth were 
found wood ashes, bits of calcined bones, and flat stones 
placed contiguously. Immediately below the stones, at the 
depth of a few inches, an artificial flooring was discovered, 
formed of the trunks of oak and alder trees. At this point 
the level of the loch was reached, and the influx of water 
prevented further excavations in a downward direction. In 
1865-6, by the drainage of Dowalton Loch, in the same 
county, several crannoges were exposed; and in the spring 
of this year, when the White Loch of Castle Kennedy, 
which is now connected with the Black Loch by a short 
canal, was being dragged with a net for trout, the net 
brought up a canoe, of ancient make. In all likelihood it 


was the ferryboat used for enabling the inhabitants of the 


lake dwelling to go on shore when necessary to procure food 
and fuel, 


A BRITISH BURIAL PLACE, 


UNDER the direction of three officers of the British Archzeo- 
logical Association, a series of very interesting researches in 
what has proved to be an ancient British burial-place, be- 
tween Feltham and Sunbury, have lately taken place; the 
expense attending the excavations being very liberally borne 
by Mr. Thomas Ashby, of Staines, to whose exertions in 
thus bringing to light evidences of the existence of a very 
primitive people, in close proximity to our great metropolis, 
all honour is due. On the two occasions of a careful exami- 
nation of the field in which the discovery was first made by 
Mr. Lennard, a farmer, of Sunbury, no less than some 
fifteen urns, of unburnt clay, of different sizes and shapes, 
have been brought to light, and eight of these ancient 
vessels, containing burnt bones, small fragments of charcoal, 
and a few flint arrow-heads, successfully taken from the 
earth, where they have possibly lain between 2000 and 3000 
years. 
' These urns will be exhibited at the opening meeting of 
the British Archzological Association, on the 22nd inst., 
when a paper will be read on the subject of this interesting 
find by Mr. Edward Roberts, F.S.A., with notes and 
explanatory remarks by Messrs. George Wright and W. H. 
Black, who assisted at the examination, under the guidance 





of Mr, Roberts, of the above referred to Early British 
cemetery, 
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THE LATE MR. JOHN P, DEXTER. 


Visitors to the South Kensington Museum, and to the 
International Exhibition at Paris, in 1867, will doubtless 
recollect the remarkable loan collection of antique English 
silver which formed an essential part of the ‘“ History of 
Industry.” The collection illustrated the progress of British 
skill in the working of the precious metals from a very early 
Norman period ; and the models of drinking cups centuries old 
were finer by far than the most finished examples out of the 
present time. The owner of this unrivalled collection, Mr. 
John P. Dexter, died on October 17, in his fifty-seventh 
year. Mr. Dexter’s career furnishes proof, says the West 
London Advertiser, that the spirit of emulation which 
nurtured a Whittington has not yet gone out in England. 
He was the fifth son of a working goldsmith. Leaving 
home early, he became shop-boy toa Jewish firm in Hounds- 
ditch, having extensive dealings with wealthy and titled 
families at the West-end. After two years in this employ- 
ment, he quitted that part of the town, and passed into the 
service of Messrs. Turner, in New Bond Street, jewellers 
and goldsmiths to the Royal family, where his knowledge 
of the business (albeit picked up quite promiscuously), 
together with the pleasing suavity of his manners, made 
him indispensable to the firm. A proposal from the rising 
firm of Messrs. Richard and Stephen Garrard attracted Mr. 
Dexter to the Haymarket, and one of the results of his 
business tact was that, ere long, that firm achieved the dis- 
tinction of becoming the Crown jewellers. Here he rose 
with extraordinary strides, and passing over the heads of 
those who were, in the first instance, his superiors, he be- 
came successively the manager and the managing partner of 
the house—the acknowledged head of the trade in precious 
stones and precious metals. On his first marriage, Mr. 
Dexter became for some years a resident in Kensington, 
taking a house in the neighbourhood of Holland Park. So 
high was his authority upon everything relating in any way 
to his business pursuits, that a connoisseur of antique silver 
and gems, whose own fame is unquestioned, observed to us 
only a few months ago—“ Mr. Dexter can tell the age of an 
antique the moment he looks at it.” 








THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


To explore, to seek and search, is one of the chief char- 
acteristics of the human intellect. The bosom of truth is 
exhaustless. Man explores his own mind for ideas, and 
when he has found them they lead him over the face of the 
earth to explore its surface and its depths for facts to cor- 
roborate his theories. Hence the charm of geography and 
topography. All the lands that were once famous in sacred 
and profane story have been more or less explored—Egypt 
has had its Belzoni, Nineveh its Layard, Italy its Eustace, 
and Greece its Wordsworth and other devoted explorers. 

The land once inhabited by the personages of Holy Writ, 
have cast a charm over it that has culminated in the Pales- 
tine Exploration Association, which possesses an income of 
2000/, per annum wherewith to carry on its interesting 
work. This Association has determined on making a survey 
of the entire country, from north to south-west of the 

ordan, on the same plan as the Ordnance Survey of Great 
ritain, 

The Old and New Testaments are curiously rich in topo- 
graphical details, and it will be the object of the survey to 
settle all disputed places as far as possible, and to produce 
the grand desideratum—a perfect map of Palestine. When 
it is considered how much this will do to interest all Biblical 
students—a class daily increasing—and to render interesting 
the records of the Hebrew nation, it will be seen to deserve 
the aid it requires, in the shape of an additional thousand a 


ear. 
It needs only the pencil of imagination in the hand of 


each reader to excite an ardent desire to be a fellow-searcher, 


if not personally, yet by means of those scientific engineers 
and Oriental scholars who are connected with the under- 
taking, through the means which are at hand, namely, a 
subscription to the fund. He that in imagination conveys 
himself to Jerusalem, to Bethlehem, to Joppa, to Cana, will 
soon find so grand a charm of association, and so sublime a 
feeling in connection with them, as will make him eager to 
distinguish himself for his liberality towards so noble an 
enterprise. 








A FORTHCOMING ARCHAZOLOGICAL WORK. 


WE are much pleased to learn that Mr. Charles Warne’s 
long promised work on “Ancient Dorset,’ is nearly com- 
pleted, and will consist of about 400 pages of folio size, be- 
sides being illustrated with many wood-cuts and copper- 
plate engravings. A work of this kind deserves a place on 
the shelves of every archzologist, for the subject is one of 
great interest, more especially so at the present time, when 
the spirit of inquiry into the scattered traces of the pre- 
Norman inhabitants of this country is apparent on every 
side, and archaic grave-mounds and megalithic structures are 
being eagerly examined. We should not do the eminent 
Dorset antiquary justice were we not to add that besides 
describing the antiquities of the county, arranged under the 
Celtic, Roman, Saxon, and Danish periods, the work will 
contain an essay on ancient Dorset Mines, and an introduc- 
tion to the ethnology of Dorset, the latter contributed by Dr. 
Wake Smart, of Cranbourne. Archzologists will scarcely 
be true to their cause, unless they show their appreciation of 
the labours of so zealous and painstaking an antiquary as 
Mr. Warne, by giving their full and ready support to a 
volume, which we are sure will long remain ¢he book of 
reference on ancient Dorset. 








THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Ir has been our duty to record many acts of noble muni- 
ficence on the part of Sir Richard Wallace, and we have 
now to announce a fresh act of generosity which will be 
hailed with gratitude by every lover of art in the United 
Kingdom. 

At the sale of the pictures of Prince Demidoff, some few 
years since, there was one which excited particular admira- 
tion. It was a small painting by Terburg, representing the 
‘* Congress of Miinster.” As an example of minute, delicate, 
and at the same time powerful, portrait-painting, this is un- 
doubtedly the most remarkable picture in the world. Every 
one of the many heads is a study in itself, in which the 
individuality of character is brought out with astonishing 
force and precision. 

This picture belonged to the Duc de Berri, and was sold 
in 1835 to Prince Demidoff. At his sale the Director of our 
National Gallery was so impressed with the importance of 
this small but wonderful work of art that he did not retire 
from the contest till he had bidden 7oo0o/. for it. He con- 
sidered himself not to be justified in going farther, and after 
two more bids the picture was knocked down to an unknown 
purchaser for the enormous sum of 73501. Although it was 
surmised at the time that the Marquis of Hertford had be- 
come its possessor, nothing was generally known as to the 
fate of the picture. It had disappeared, and was no more 
seen. A few days since, however, Sir Richard Wallace 
wrote a note to Sir William Boxall, the Director of the 
National Gallery, stating that he was aware Sir William 
had been a competitor for the picture, and that it would be 
a gratification to him to present it to the nation, “ to form 
one of the chefs-d’euvre of our magnificent collection. 

When the Gallery is opened again to the public, and the 
** Congress of Miinster” exhibited, the generosity and self- 
sacrifice of such a distinguished lover of art as Sir Richard 
Wallace is known to be, in parting with this gem of paint- 
ing, will be thoroughly appreciated,— Zhe Zimes. 
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EXETER NATURALISTS’ CLUB. 


THE first evening meeting of the session was held on Thurs- 
day, the 8th instant, in the large room of the Albert Memorial 
Museum, when the President, A. H. A. Hamilton, Esq., 
delivered a most interesting opening address, after which 
Mr. D’Urban, the Curator, called attention to some recent 
additions to the Museum, including a collection of specimens 
of bone remains and bone implements from cave Les Eyzies, 
in the valley of the Dordogne, presented by Mr. Franks, the 
Curator of the Christie Collection. Mr. H. S. Ellis con- 
tributed flint flakes and other objects of interest found by 
him in the submerged forest in Bideford Bay. Mr. A. G. 
Beer exhibited fragments of Samian ware and Roman coins 
—silver and copper—found in Exeter; and Mr. Lingwood 

resented a case of bones found in King Arthur’s Cave, 

erefordshire, These additions are very interesting ones to 
the collection rapidly forming at the Museum, 





ANCIENT SERPENT WORSHIP IN THE 
WEST. 


Mr. Joun S. PHENE, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., who has been 
engaged in archzological explorations throughout the country 
for some time, and has made several interesting discoveries, 
has just investigated a curious earthen mound in Glen 
Feochan, Argyleshire, referred to by him at the late meet- 
ing of the British Association in Edinburgh as being in the 
form of a serpent or saurian, The mound is a most perfect 
one. The head is a large cairn, and the body of the 
earthen reptile 300 feet long ; and in the centre of the head 
there were evidences, when he first visited it, of an altar 
having been placed there. The position with regard to Ben 
Cruachan is most remarkable, The three peaks are seen 
over -the length of the reptile when a person is standing on 
the head or cairn. The shape can only be seen so as to be 
understood when looked down upon from an elevation, as 
the outline cannot be understood unless the whole of it can 
be seen. This is most perfect when the spectator is on the 
head of the animal form, or on the lofty rock to the west of 
it. This mound corresponds almost entirely with one 700 
feet long in America, an account of which was lately pub- 
lished, after careful survey, by Mr. Squier. The altar to- 
wards the head in each case agrees. In the American 
mound three rivers (also objects of worship with the 
ancients) were evidently identified. The number three was a 
sacred number in all ancient mythologies. The sinuos 
windings and articulations of the vertebral spinal arrange- 
ment are anatomically perfect in the Argyleshire mound, 
Beneath the cairn forming the head of the animal was found 
a megalithic chamber, in which was a quantity of charcoal 
and burned earth and charred nut shells, a flint instrument 
beautifully and minutely serrated at the edge, and burned 
bones, The back or spine of the animal form, which, as 
already stated, is 300 feet long, was found beneath the peat 
moss to be formed by a careful adjustment of stones, the 
formation of which probably prevented the structure being 
obliterated by time and rain. 

Mr. Phené, who has also been investigating some cham- 
bered tumuli on the estate of the Duke of Argyll, at the 
instance of Lord Lorne, hopes that this curious and unique 
specimen of ancient worship may not be injured, 





Mr. HENRY Rog, a well-known distiller of Dublin, has 
offered to defray the entire cost of the restoration of Christ 
Church Cathedral, Dublin, in accordance with a design 
prepared by Mr. G. E. Street, the architect. Mr. Street 
prepared a report on the subject two years ago, in which he 
declared that the cathedral, when restored, would be second 
to no church of its size in Europe, 


DR. DARWIN’S. ARTESIAN WELL. 


In the garden wall of the house in Full Street, Derby, 
formerly inhabited by Dr. Darwin, is an iron plate with the 
following inscription :— 

Terrebello eduxit aquam 

Anno MDCCLXXXIIL, 

Erasmus Darwin, 
Philos. Transact, v. 75. 
Labitur et labetur. 

TRANSLATION.—Erasmus Darwin, in the year 1783, made a way for 
this stream With an augur. (See Phil. Trans. v.75.) It flows and 
shall flow for ever. 
At the time when Artesian wells first came into notice, 
Dr. Darwin made the successful experiment of which the 
following account is appended. It is an abstract of a paper 
in the Philosophical Transactions above referred to, entitled 
“Dr. Darwin’s Account of an Artificial Spring of Water.” 
Near Dr. Darwin’s house was an old well, 100 yards from 
the river, which had been disused many years on account of 
the badness of the water. Its mouth was about four feet 
above the surface of the river, and the soil through which it 
was sunk was black and loose, and appeared to have been 
formerly a morass. At its bottom was a bed of red marl, 
and the spring, a very strong one, yielding several hogs- 
heads a day, oozed from between the morass and the marl, 
Now, St. Alkmund’s well rises through marl of the same 
character as the above, and is only half a mile off, on the 
same side of the river, and above the river, which showed 
the height of its mouth to be about four feet higher than 
that of Dr. Darwin’s well. Consequently, the doctor thought 
that if he bored through the marl which lay at the bottom 
of his well, he could reach the stratum in which St. Alk- 
mund’s well took its rise. This was done (it was a novel 
operation in those days). At thirteen yards below the 
bottom of the old well, sand was reached, and the new 
water rose. Then Dr. Darwin had a wooden pipe made 
conical below, thrust into the hole in the marl, and the 
interval between it and the walls of the old well bricked 
round and rammed with clay, thus completely excluding the 
old springs. Finally, he thrust a leaden pipe three quarters 
of an inch in diameter and eight yards long, which he had 
previously armed with leather flanges, into the wooden tube, 
so that the only exit for the water was through the leaden 
tube, and it rose one foot above the ground. The pipe was 
bent down towards the ground, and the water ran at the 
rate of one hogshead a day. Its quality was exactly that of 
the well of St. Alkmund’s, and its yield had increased two- 
fold during the twelve months which elapsed between the 
completion of the well and the date when Dr. Darwin wrote 
the memoir, of which the above is an abstract. [The well 
is now filled up.] 





THE OLD LIcENSE LAws.—It is a singular fact, says 
the Food Yournal, that in all old representations of the 
manners and customs of our forefathers, cups and drinking 
vessels are more plentiful than dishes. The early inhabi- 
tants of England no doubt were hard drinkers, especially 
after the occupation of the kingdom by the Danes, who 
brought some very bad habits with them. In fact, to such 
an extent did the drinking evil prevail that Dunstan, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, put down a number of alehouses, and 
only allowed one to a town. He also ordered that pins or 
nails should be fastened into the drinking vessels at a stated 
distance, and he who drank beyond these at a draught was 
liable to a punishment. 

A BEerMonpsEy ‘Steeple Jack” has written to the 
Governor of Strasbourg, proffering to take down the vexa- 
tious French flag that still flaunts defiantly from the flag- 
staff of the cathedral, defying the prowess of all who have 
yet striven to haul it down. He only asks for his travelling 
expenses to be paid, and will do the rest for the honour of 
the thing. 
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ANCIENT LONDON,—CITY SCRAPS. 
I. 


StsE LANE, now cut in two by Queen Victoria Street, 
affords a notable instance of verbal corruption. 

Stow informs us that it was known as “S. Sythe’s, or 
Sithis Lane ; so named from a church also called St. Bennet 
Shorne, or Sherehogge;” which, being destroyed in the 
great fire, has not been rebuilt. The parish is now united 
with St. Stephen, Walbrook. 

No doubt Sythe, Sithis, and Sise, are put for St. Osythe, 
Ositha, or Osith; a virgin queen and martyr. She was 
daughter of a Mexican prince, contracted in an uncon- 
summated marriage to a King of East Anglia, and martyred 
by the heathen Danes circa 870 A.D. Pte . 

There is a Kilsyth in Stirlingshire. N.B. Kil being High- 
land-Scottish for cell or chapel; and her nunnery, afterwards 
a priory, at St. Osyth, near Colchester, became corrupted 
into Chick, Chich, or Cice. Miss Yonge states that the full 
name would be Os-thryth = holy strength; no doubt she 
was a leading saint with the Essex people, to whom, at one 
time, London belonged. 

The prefix os for saint or holy is equivalent to “og;”’ 
both being forms of the same word as used in different 
dialects, This word ‘‘og” has been corrupted into hog or 
hogge; shere being shire, and Bennet is the Latin form of 
‘* blessed,” as abridged from benedicite. Shorne is, most 
probably, another form of shere or shire, from the A. S. 
verb “ scyran,” to shear, 

So the church, dedicated to St. Osyth, was “ the shrine 
of the blessed shire saint.”” It stood at the corner of Pancras 
Lane, Cheapside, and the churchyard is still preserved 
facing south. 


II. 


The ancient ceremonies that mark the feudal tenure by 
which the corporation holds the sheriffwick of London and 
Middlesex, performed annually at Michaelmas, having re- 
cently been repeated, it is curious to notice a close coincidence 
therewith connected. 

The tribute of nails and horse-shoes is rendered in respect 
of a forge at St. Clement Danes: it is an old tenure held 
directly from the king, and we learn that Walter le Brien, 
marshal, rendered his dues at the stone cross, temp. Ed, I. 
roll i. ; “‘ pro quadam fabrica quam de Rege tenet in Capite 
ex ——— crucis lapideze.” 

This location of a farrier at the ‘stone cross” is paralleled 
by Stow in a different locality, viz., at Shoreditch, see 1st 
edition, p. 349.—‘‘ In Soersditch, sometime stood a crosse, 
now a smith’s forge.’”’ These blacksmiths, farriers, or 
‘“‘ marshals,” were seemingly placed just outside the city 
barriers for the convenience of travellers, and no doubt 
drove a thriving trade there. The corporation still retains 
one ‘‘ marshal”? in the city pay. 

A. Bi. 

November 9, 1871. 
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DISCOVERY OF ROMAN REMAINS AT CORDOVA.— 
According to the Atheneum, some Roman remains have 
recently been exposed in the Spanish town of Cordova. It 
would seem that the discovery has not yet been fully followed 
up, but part of a Roman mosaic pavement is apparent, and 
there is only needed a little energy to expose it all to view. 
At present four female forms are uncovered. ‘‘ These 
figures are separated from each other, and the whole en- 
closed by a flowing pattern in various coloured marbles, the 
ground Sider white, Each bit of mosaic is somewhat less 
than a quarter of an inch square, and consists of almost 
every shade of colour. Both design and execution are supe- 
rior to that of such work in general, and the whole is in 
excellent preservation,” 





THE ROMAN CEMETERY AT DUSTON, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 


In Vol. XLIII., Part I., of the ‘‘ Archzeologia of the Society 
of Antiquaries,” lately issued, is an exhaustive paper by 
Mr. Samuel Sharpe, F.S.A., on the discovery of Roman re- 
mains at Duston, Northamptonshire, in an iron stone quarry 
on the estate of Earl Cowper, K.G, Fragments of Roman 
vessels have been turned up from time to time during the 
last ten or twelve years, but not until the present discoveries 
were made, two or three years since, was it suspected that 
so many traces of the Romans existed buried at this spot. 
It appears that Mr. Sharpe, having had his curiosity excited 
by persons bringing to him ancient relics from Duston, visited 
the ironstone works himself, and ‘* found the surface of the 
infilled ground strewn with broken vessels obtained from the 
excavated soil, and other fragments and human bones pro- 
jecting from the soil portion of the face of the quarry cliff.” 
Here then were evidences of a cemetery having existed on 
the site of the quarry, and this was afterwards confirmed by 
the discovery of examples of burial by cremation, in urns, 
and with the body at full length. No vestiges of Roman 
houses, or other signs of domestic life, have been found at 
Duston, excepting, perhaps, fifteen or twenty wells which 
seem as if they had been originally used for obtaining water. 
As might be expected where there were a great number of 
Roman burials, the vessels of pottery found were distributed 
in all kinds of ways. Many, for instance, ‘“‘ without doubt 
devoted to cinerary uses were deposited singly at no great 
depth in the surface soil, and perhaps represent burials by 
cremation of individuals not very high up in the social scale. 
Such vessels have almost invariably been found in fragments.” 
- . « The more perfect fragments,” continues Mr. 
Sharpe, “and those of a finer quality, probably were con- 
nected with the more important burials by cremation; in 
which burials there seems to have been some sort of uni- 
form plan or fashion. Not unfrequently at the bottom of 
the “ baring ” in the first floor, as it were, of the rock, have 
been found shallow dish-shaped depressions of considerable 
diameter: these have contained ashes and vessels occasion- 
ally perfect, and of the better kind.” In those burials where 
the skeleton was found entire, some have been made so near 
the surface that the bones have barely escaped being ploughed 
up. They appear to belong to both sexes, youthful and 
adult. 

Many coins have also been found at Duston, ranging 
from Claudius to Honorius. Among these a small, brass 
coin of Cunobeline, the Briton, has turned up, but Mr. 
Sharpe considers that this ‘find’ does not serve ‘as 
evidence of historical date,” as it is probable that such a 
coin had simply by accident obtained currency with the 
Roman money. 

On one occasion, Mr. Sharpe found exposed three grave- 
like excavations in the ironstone rock. These were part] 
destroyed, but one was intact. “All had been filled wit 
soil from above, but, upon this being cleared, the natural 
floor was found strewn with ashes ; among which were burnt 
stones, fragments of what I will provisionally call,”’ says Mr. 
Sharpe, ‘‘ Romano-British pottery, and a cluster of the 
imitative coins called minimz.” ‘At one side of the cavity 
on the natural rock, were certain rude horizontal incisions, 
made it is thought to indicate the spot where the dead had 
been deposited. This piece of incised rock was detached, 
and thus preserved from destruction by the workmen. 

The paper concludes with a long list of the Roman 
remains found up to the present time at Duston, a perusal 
of which will at once show the importance of these dis- 
coveries. As illustrative of the subject, a paper in the 
Reliquary for maps 1870, should not be fost sight of, 
Several examples of Roman pottery from Duston are there 
exquisitely engraved by that well-known and painstaking 
antiquary, Mr, Llewellynn Jewitt. 

K. 
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CENTENARIANS. 


THERE is now living at Lostwithiel, in Cornwall, of which 
neighbourhood she has been an inhabitant all her life an old 
lady named Mary Arthur, who has not only entered on the 
second century of her existence, but had the small-pox a 
hundred years ago! She has been all her life in compara- 
tively comfortable and easy circumstances, and her parents 
before her were well known in the place. The following 
extracts from the registers of Lostwithiel have been copied 
by a clergyman, for the purpose of proving that she was born 
upwards of a hundred years since :— 

(1.) Register of the baptism of Mrs. Mary Arthur, widow, of Lost- 
withiel, Cornwall ; recently copied by the Incumbent of St. Clements,’ 
near Truro and Lostwithiel, from the register of that parish—‘‘ Mary, 
the daughter of Thomas and Ann Shear, baptised January the 28th, 
1772, aged 11 months.”” (2.) Marriage certificate, as copied by the 
Rev. J. Bower, Vicar of Lostwithiel, from the parish register— 
“Nicholas Arthur, of this parish, cordwainer, and Mary Shear, of this 
parish, spinster, were married in this church by banns this twenty-sixth 
day of November, in the year one thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
two, by me, Jno. Baron, Vicar. This marriage was solemnised 
between us, Nicholas Arthur and Mary Shear, in the presence of 
William Westlake and Thomas Hodge.’ 

The above correspondent, a Cornish clergyman, writes :— 

“‘ My mother, now 82 years of age, remembers Mrs. Arthur as an 
old married woman when she was herself a girl of 18. She has retired 
from business for many years. She still is in possession of all her 
faculties, is able to read, walks about without assistance, and is 
scarcely at all deaf; in fact, she considers herself superior in strength 
and activity to many of her neighbours who are ten or twelve years 
younger than herself. She had the small-pox when quite an infant, 
just a hundred years since.”’ 

AN extraordinary case of longevity is reported from 
Chesterfield. Mrs, Mary Wheelhouse, relict of a former 
tradesman belonging to Nottingham, died at Barlborough, 
near Chesterfield, in the 103rd year of her age. This age, 
it is said, can be verified by the parish records. Although 
the deceased had almost entirely lost her sight during the 
last two or three years, her health in other respects was re- 
markably good to the close of her life. 


A CENTENARIAN died last week in Boston—Mrs. Carter, 
who for the past sixty years has occupied a house in the 
Lindum Road—having completed her tooth year. Her 
mother died at 96; her sister, Mrs. Chatterton, at 93; her 
brother, Mr. Hill, of Winceby, who is still living, has 
reached the age of 97. 











DEATH OF AN OLD SERVANT OF THE BRITISH 
Museum. ~ On Saturday last an inquest was held upon the 
body of Mr. Richard Saunders, aged eighty-six, who, for the 
last fifty-six years, had been the lodge-keeper at the British 
Museum. On Monday evening, the 30th of October, the 
deceased was in the act of crossing Great Russell Street, 
immediately opposite the Museum, on his way home, when 
he was knocked down in the roadway by a horse and cart, 
receiving several contusions about the body. He lingered 
until Wednesday last, when he died. A verdict of * Acci- 
dental death ’”’ was returned. 


Art Mr. Murray’s annual trade dinner, on the 4th inst., 
amongst the books ordered to be published by him during 
the present and ensuing month, was Iooo copies of Fergus- 
son’s new work on ‘“‘ Rude Stone Monuments.” 


BurNT AT CHIGAGO.—The greatest loss sustained by 
the Chicago Historical Society was the original draught of 
the Emancipation Proclamation, written in Mr. Lincoln’s 
own handwriting, with an accompanying letter, as he pre- 
sented it to the Sanitary Fair Commission for the benefit of 
the soldiers, and which was purchased for the sum of 10,000 
dollars. Besides, there was Mr. Volk’s bust of Mr. Lincoln, 
taken from life, as also the torn battle flags of the Chicago 
batteries, the eagle that stood on the flagstaff of Fort Sum- 
ter, Mr. Lincoln’s walking-stick, John Brown’s pike, and 
many other valuable relics that can never be replaced. 








PROVINCIAL. 





BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 


INTERESTING DISCOVERY AT Bury ST. EDMUNDS.— 
During the excavations now in progress in Bury churchyard 
by Mr. Watson, the workmen a few days since came upon 
twenty-three blocks of Purbeck marble, at a depth of about 
four feet, and below the foundation of what used to be the 
taproom chimney of the Magpie Inn, Four of these blocks 
were partly worked into capitals, bearing ornamentation of 
perhaps the early part of the thirteenth century, the chisel- 
marks being as sharp as if made yesterday ; and the other 
nineteen are, apparently, just as they came from the quarry. 


OXFORD. 


THE ASHMOLEAN MusrumM.—Mr. J. H. Parker, M.A., 
C.B., keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, gave two lectures 
in the upper room of the museum on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, the 7th and 8th of November, and exhibited the addi- 
tions made to the collection during the last year. His first 
lecture was on the additions and on the progress of the 
study of archzeology during the same period, and its future 
prospects. His second lecture was on the explorations and 
excavations in Rome during the same period, with sugges- 
tions for continuing them, and the probable results, 





BATH. 


ANCIENT REMAINS.—In the course of the works in pro- 
gress in connection with the restoration of the choir of Bath 
Abbey, the workmen have come across a massive column of 
the old Norman Abbey, similar to those found below the 
floor in the other part of the building. Near this spot 
another discovery has been made, that of a vault which it is 
thought not improbable may prove to be that where Bishop 
Oliver King was buried. Uncertainty has always attached 
to the burial-place of this prelate, whether in the Bath 
Abbey, or the Chapel Royal, Windsor. 








FOREIGN. 





PARIS. 
THE reconstruction of the Vendéme Column is entrusted 
to M. Vermont, architect, who held for several years the 
post of conservator of that monument. 


Tue Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres has 
awarded the medals for the successful compositions on sub- 
jects connected with the antiquities of France, for 1871, as 
follows:—The first medal to M. L’Abbé Clouet, for his 
‘« Histoire de Verdun,” in three volumes ; the second medal 
to M. Guillaume Rey, for a volume on the ‘“ Architecture 
Militaire des Croisés,” published in Paris ; the third medal 
to MM. Beaune and D’Arbaumont, for a work, in one 
volume, on the ‘‘ Universités de Franche-Comté.” 


THE publication of the Revue Archéologique has been 
resumed again, after the lapse of exactly one year. The last 
number being issued in September, 1870, it is proposed by 
the editors to make the new numbers follow in such a manner 
that 1870 and 1871 shall form one year only. With 1872 
the regular issue will continue as hereafter. The number 
just published (October, 1871) contains the continuations of 
M. Perrot’s article on the Palatine Paintings, and of M. 
Lenormand’s Jfémoire on the Ethiopian Epoch in the 
Egyptian History, besides ‘‘ archzeological remarks” on the 
Strasbourg Cathedral, by A. Dumont, and a paper on a 
GrecosRoman Stele, found in Macedonia, by L. Heuzey. 
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Neither of these contributions calls for any special remark, 
but the editors promtise to work with renewed energy for the 
ensuing numbers, 


Op ParRis.—The most ancient cemetery in Paris is at 
present being removed and dug up at the cost of the State 
and under the direction of the Government authorities. Its 
existence dates back to a period anterior to the sixth century, 
and, as we might expect, the work of exhumation has dis- 
closed objects of the most valuable antiquarian interest. 
This cemetery was attached to the original church of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, afterwards known as Ste. Geneviéve, 
and a little book written in the ninth century, and entitled 
The Miracles of Ste. Genevieve, describes it as extending all 
along the road which led to the route to Sens, up to and 
including the territory of the church of St. Marcel. It is at 
that part of the cemetery that the works are now being 
carried on, and the workmen have come upon a series of 
coffins all belonging to the Merovingian epoch. The dis- 
covery of numerous skeletons, not in coffins, confirms an 
interesting point of antiquity connected with the adjoining 
church. The church of St. Marcel was founded by Roland 
Comte de Bloye, nephew of Charlemagne, and its chapter 
for a long time held the right of administering justice over a 
large part of the Faubourg St. Marcel. It had its regular 
officers, its procureur fiscal, its bailiff, and its register. The 
gibbets, the most popular attributes of justice in those days, 
were permanent institutions, and, in fact, remained standing 
there till 1674, when a Royal edict removed them to the 
Chatelet, which had just been created. In the church was 
the tomb of Peter Lombard, Bishop of Paris, so well-known 
as the ‘“‘ Maitre des Sentences,” and in the cemetery itself 
were buried many men whese names are familiar to Europe 
—D’Aguesseau and Du Moulin, the famous lawyers and 
juris-consults, De Thou and Duchesne, the historians, and 
several members of the princely House of Conti; but the 
remains of these and other illustrious dead have been already 
exhumed and removed to the catacombs in 1794. The 
coffins which the workmen have discovered are in some cases 
of very old date, some of stone, some of composition, and 
some of baked clay. The ornaments upon one prove it to 
date from the seventh century, and the heads of the skele- 
tons are all found turned to the east, according to the usage 
of the primitive church, 


Loss By FirE.—A despatch has just been received at the 
Ministry of the Interior, announcing that the Hotel de 
Ville des Saintes, of La Charente Inférieure, has been burnt 
down, with all the archives. The event is not attributable 
to ill will. Should this news be confirmed we shall have 
to deplore the loss of the town-archives, a good library, and 
a fine picture gallery. 


INDIA. 


Tue Taj, AT AGRA.—This famous structure having been 
damaged by late storms, the Indian Government has devoted 
300/. to its repair. 


A REPORT by the curator of the Lahore Central Museum 
shows that during the last year nearly 60,000 persons had 
visited the museum, nearly double the number of the pre- 
vious year. ‘The increase is ascribed to the museum having 
been opened to the poorest persons, no check of dress being 
allowed to interpose. There have been a few losses, but 
the curator still recommends an adherence to the present 
plan of making no distinction of persons. No one who has 
seen a museum in the east can have failed to observe what a 
wonderful charm it has to the poorest and most illiterate 
people. They seem never to tire of looking at the swords, 
and guns, and helmets, and especially the stuffed animals. 
Every great ruler seems to have perceived this and provided 
novelties for the people. At the present time museums are 
progressing in every part of India, British and native, 


MISCELLANEA. 





** Boyp’s InN, EpINBURGH.”’—The following inscription 
has been cut out on an oblong stone at the south end of a 
new block of buildings at the head of St. Mary Street, 
Edinburgh—* Boyd’s Inn, at which Dr. Samuel Johnson 
arrived in Edinburgh, 14th August, 1773, on his memorable 
tour to the Hebrides, occupied the larger part of the side of 
this building.” 

THE Rev. Dr. Goulburn, Dean of Norwich, is engaged in 
preparing a work on his cathedral, its history and architec- 
ture. 


A COMPLETE collection of the etchings by Mr. Samuel 
Palmer, our English master in the azt, will shortly be added 
to the Print-Room, British Museum, as a gift from the 
artist. 


A RUMOUR has reached us that Captain Burton, the 
great and accomplished African traveller, complains that 
none of the scientific societies are open at this time of the 
year. He is bringing home from Palmyra a most interest- 
ing collection of skulls, and, more interesting still, the 
skeleton of a man eleven feet high, which is supposed to be 
one of the giants of Bashan. 


THERE is an ancient author who mentions the old super- 
stition or idea, that as the winter comes on, swallows form 
themselves into a ball and pass under or through the sea on 
their way to the southern climes. Not long ago, a gentle- 
man residing in Basingstoke, on looking out of the window, 
saw upon the ledge of it a large black ball. Greatly puzzled 
as to what it could be, he examined it more closely, and it 
proved to be a conglomeration of swallows, which were all 
alive and preparing to migrate. 


Dr. FILKIN, formerly of Tetbury, but late of Richmond, 
who was ninety-four years of age, has bequeathed his MSS. 
of “Richmond and the Neighbourhood” to the British 
Museum, to be handed over to that institution by Sir David 
Dundas, M.P., in whose possession, he states, they are; 
and to Sir David he leaves the letters received by him from 
Dr. Edward Jenner, 


THE INDUSTRIAL MUSEUM oF TuRIN.—This museum 
is already one of the most complete institutions of its kind 
in Europe, and ranks next in importance to the Conserva- 
toire des Arts et Métiers of Paris, and the South Kensing- 
ton Museum in London, the first of which has been estab- 
lished eighty-seven years, and the latter sixteen years. This 
museum is far more complete than those of Berlin and 
Vienna, and its success is mainly due to the indefatigable 
exertions of its director, Signor Codazza, and of our country- 
man, Mr. W. P. Jervis, its able conservator. 


THE rarity of old Flemish wall-painting gives a special 
interest to the discovery recently made (according to the 
Academy) in the Johanniskirche of Herzogenbusch, of a 
wall-painting dating from 1447. It has been brought to 
light from beneath the whitewash, and, except that the 
colour is somewhat faded, is tolerably well preserved. It 
depicts Christ on the cross, with the Virgin and S. John; 
at the foot of the cross is a burgher family of the town, the 
donors of the picture. 


A SELECTION from the library of the Penn family will be 
sold by auction by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, during the 
early part of the ensuing year. The collection comprises 
works on general literature, America, voyages, and travels, 
&c., many containing the armorial bookplate of ‘‘ William 
Penn, Proprietor of Pennsylvania, 1703,”” and some few with 
his autograph. 


THE death is announced of Miss Mary Scott, who was the 
only surviving cousin of the late Sir Walter Scott. 








